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So far as this problem affects the Christians of Asia and the par ents 
of pupils in mission schools, neither boards nor missiongs_cé 
adequate relief. Abroad as well as at home, it musta eye 
orable rule that a Christian man should live wh fin His incomel Th 
buy new things only as he can pay for them. ae: policy we wo 
mean utter ruin. Here also men must “w, fess ub ‘their own salva* 
tion,” and the missionary, while trying to én out_of, barbarous 
social conditions on the one hand, should, o tho hey hand, resolutely 
oppose the improvident eagerness which lea ba blankbted's Sioux Intliag 
to buy on credit a rubber-tired surrey. ade te Pe js 

But what is to be done about the native niles teachers, e evan- 
gelists, and Bible women who find it utterly Nypessi eee 
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salaries which they received a decade ago. Th& voble 
nary minister and helper is not so difficult. 
common people, accustomed from their childhood toa 
living, the small salaries which the people can pay either in full or in 
large part are usually equal to the income which they would have had 
if they had not become Christians. But some native ministers come 
from a higher social grade. They are men of education and refine- 
ment. They can not live in a mud hut, go barefooted, wear only a 
loin-cloth, and subsist on a few cents worth of rice a day. They must 
not only have better houses and food and clothing, but they must have 
books and periodicals and the other apparatus of educated men. 
These things are not only necessary to their own maintenance, but 
they are essential to the work, for these men are our main reliance 
- for influencing the upper classes for Christ. It is not a question of 
luxury or self-indulgence—nobody thinks of that—but of bare respect- 
ability, of the simple decencies of life which are enjoyed by an Amer- 
ican mechanic as distinguished from the poverty which falls below 
the level of self-respect for a cultivated family. But this requires a 
salary which, save in a very few places, can not at present be paid by 
the churches. “ Our pastors,” says Dr. Lucas, of India, “ are supposed 
to live as the middle class of their people do, but of late years, with 
the great rise in prices, they are living below the middle class.” 

The consequences are not only pinching poverty, but sometimes a 
feeling of wrong, and, in some cases, a yielding to temptation. One 
Chinese pastor, for example, who was trying to support a wife and five 
children on $10 Mex. ($5) a month, shipwrecked his influence by try- 
ing to supplement his scanty income by helping in lawsuits. Can 
we wonder that he felt obliged to do something—almost anything ? 
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But who is to pay the higher salaries which are now so necessary ? 
The first impulse is to look to the mission boards in the United States, 
and accordingly all over Asia missions are importunately calling for 
increased appropriations. But whatever temporary and sporadic 
relief may be given in this way, as a permanent remedy it is plainly 
impossible. If the conditions were simply sporadic and local, the case 
might be different. But they are universal, or are fast becoming so, 
and they will be permanent. It is quite visionary to suppose that the 
income of the mission boards will permit them to meet the whole or 
even the larger part of the increased cost of living among the myriads 
of ministers, teachers, and helpers in the growing churches of Asia. 
There are now seventy-seven thousand three hundred and thirty-eight 
of such native pastors and agents, and every year swells the number. 
American Christians can not reasonably be expected to add such an 
erormous burden to the already large responsibilities which they are 
carrying in their varied forms of home work and the present scale of 
foreign missionary expenditure. Even if they could and would, it 
would be at the expense of all further enlargement of the work, and 
at the same time it would still further weaken an already weak sense 
of self-reliance among the native ministers and helpers of Asia. 

Moreover, the average Christian worker and giver in America is 
feeling the same strain himself. The so-called “era of prosperity ” 
has given more steady employment to the mechanic and unskilled 
laborer, has given better markets to the producer, and has enormously 
increased the wealth of many who were already rich. But the men on 
fixed salaries, who form the bulk of our church membership, find that 
“ prosperity ” has greatly increased the cost of living without propor- 
tionately increasing salaries. Consequently, hundreds of thousands 
of American church-members are worse off than they were in “ hard 
times.” Tables presented to the arbitration committee which 
investigated the grievances of the employees of the Union Trac- 
tion Committee in Chicago in 1902, showed that the price of thirty- 
seven necessary articles had gone up and fifteen had decreased, while 
the street-car employees had worked for the same wages for sixteen 
years. ‘The average advance in the cost of living was given at forty 
per cent. in five years.* In such circumstances it is clearly out of the 
question for the Christians of the United States to meet these enlarged 
demands for the support of their own families, and in addition meet 
them for multitudes of Christians in Asia. 

If, then, the problem of the increased cost of living in Asia can 
not be solved by increased gifts from America, what other solutions are 
possible? Asan experienced missionary says: “'T'o ask for more from 


* Percentages vary in different localities, but after making all reasonable allowances, the 
general and incontestable fact remains that the expense of living in America has seriously 
increased. 
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America seems like a step backward; but to leave matters as they are 
is to see our churches seriously crippled.” 


Four Possible Solutions 


First. Stop all expansion of the work, and use any increase in 
receipts to raise salaries. This is undoubtedly worthy of thoughtful 
consideration. To what extent is it right to open new fields and 
enlarge old ones when the workers now employed are inadequately 
paid? Plainly, the mission boards should carefully consider this aspect 
of the question. Asa matter of fact, many of them have already con- 
sidered it. The Presbyterian Board has repeatedly declined urgent 
requests to establish new stations, on the ground that it could not do 
so in justice to its existing work. But as a practical solution this 
method is open to serious difficulties. A living work must grow, and 
the living forces which govern that growth are more or less beyond 
the control of the boards. The boards are amenable to their con- 
stituencies, and those constituencies sometimes imperatively demand 
the occupation of a new field, as, for example, they did in the case of - 
the Philippine Islands, some boards which at first decided not to enter 
the Philippines being afterward actually forced into them by a pressure 
of denominational opinion which they could not ignore. Moreover, 
the missionaries themselves are equally insistent in their demands for 
for enlargement. Some boards are literally deluged with such appeals. 
The missionaries who have most strenuously insisted on the policy of 
no further expansion till the existing work is better sustained have 
sometimes been the very ones who have strongly urged that an excep- 
tion should be made in their particular fields, without realizing that 
the argument from “exceptions” is so often pressed that it is really 
the rule and not the exception at all. And the churches and mission- 
aries are usually right. The argument that new work should not be 
undertaken until the existing work is adequately supported, would 
have made Paul and Barnabas disobey the call of the Holy Ghost to 
leave the little church in needy Antioch to preach in other regions, 
would have prevented the extension of Christianity into England and 
Germany and America, and would now strangle all foreign missionary 
effort, for we are repeatedly told that our land is not yet Christianized. 
God is calling His people to go forward. His voice is frequently very 
plain, and the boards, with all their care and conservatism, are then 
obliged to expand. 

Second. Diminish the number of native pastors, helpers, and 
teachers, and increase their work. In some places this might be done 
by grouping congregations and fields. But the places where this could 
be wisely effected are so few that the relief to the situation, as a whole, 
would not be appreciable; especially as the native Christians would not 
give so liberally under such an arrangement. Their sense of responsi- 
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bility would be weakened if they had only a half or a quarter of a 
pastor’s time instead of the whole of it. Besides, the native force is 
far too small now. Instead of being diminished, it should be largely 
increased. The great work of the future must be done by native min- 
isters. If Asia is ever to be evangelized, the work will be largely done 
by Asiatic evangelists. To deliberately adopt tle policy of restricting 
the number of such evangelists and teachers would be suicidal. Asa 
solution, therefore, this method is quite impracticable, as it would be 
a relief at the expense of efficiency. 

Third. Expect native leaders to earn their own living, either 
wholly or in part. There is Pauline example for this method. Some 
of the Presbyterian missionaries in Laos have adopted it by inducing 
the members of a given congregation to secure a rice-field and a hum- 
ble house for their minister. The Korea missionaries have very suc- 
cessfully worked this method by insisting that the leaders of groups 
shall continue in their former occupations, and give their services to 
Christian work without pay, in some such way as Sunday-school 
superintendents and other unpaid workers do in America. This 
method is deserving of wider adoption. It would give considerable 
relief in many other fields. It was probably the way that the early 
church grew. “Two opinions,” says Dr. J. J. Lucas, “have been held 
in regard to the basis on which the salaries of native agents should be 
fixed. One is that such a salary should be paid as would remove all 
excuse for engaging in secular work, demanding all the time of the 
pastor for spiritual work; another is, that acknowledging the salary 
to be insufficient, the pastors be expected to supplement it by what 
they can get from field and vineyard. If self-support is to be aimed 
at, at all cost, then the latter plan is the only feasible one, with the 
dangers of its abuse. There is no doubt, however, that a man who 
loves the Gospel ministry, and is devoted to it can, without the neg- 
lect of spiritual affairs, do enough outside to materially lessen the 
burden that would fall on the Church in his support.” But this - 
method of itself would hardly solve the problem. However well 
adapted to the beginnings of- mission work, it fails to provide a 
properly qualified native leadership. 'To do efficient work, a native 
pastor must give his whole time to it, and to that end he must have a 
salary which will make him “free from worldly cares and avocations.” 
We insist on this in the United States, and the reasons for such a 
policy are as strong on the foreign field. The minister in Asia as well 
as the minister in America must have a salary. The laborer is worthy 
of his hire. 

Fourth. Insist upon a larger measure of self-support. The native 
churches must be led to a fuller responsibility in this matter. Grave 
as are the temporary embarrassments which the increased cost of liv- 
ing is forcing upon them, and trying as is the permanent distress of 
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some of them, yet as a whole the economic revolution will undoubt- 
edly enlarge the earning capacity of the native Christians. Indeed, 
the new principles of life which the Gospel brings should make them 
among the first to profit by the changed conditions, and as their 
wealth increases, their spirit of giving should, and under the wise 
leadership of the missionaries undoubtedly will, increase. For these 
reasons, the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions took the follow- 
ing action July 2, 1900: | 

As having reference to the question of self-support of the native 
churches on the mission field, and in view of the fact that some of its 
missions are proposing to increase the salaries of native preachers and 
helpers on account of the increased cost of living, the board is con- 
strained to look with no little apprehension upon the prospect of contin- 
uing and increasing demands of foreign aid in proportion to the contri- 
butions made by the churches themselves. Increased intercourse of 
Eastern nations with those of the West has led and will still, further 
lead to a gradual assimilation to Western ways and Western prices, and 
unless the self-reliant spirit of the churches can be stimulated to a pro- 
portionate advance, there is a sure prospect that the drafts upon mission 
funds will be larger and larger in proportion to the amount of work 
accomplished. In view of these considerations, it was resolved that the 
missions in which such increase is proposed be earnestly requested to 
arouse the churches to the purpose and the endeavor to meet this 
increased expenditure, instead of laying still larger burdens upon the 
resources of foreign funds. The board deems this necessary not merely 
to the interest of its expanding work, but to the self-reliant character, 
the future stability and self-propagating power of the churches them- 
selves. 


There appears to be no alternative. And yet this policy, while 
adhered to, should be enforced with reasonable discretion and due 
regard to “ this present distress.” How can Christians, who can barely 
live themselves and pay a half or two-thirds of their pastor’s present 
support, suddenly meet this call for enlarged salaries? For reasons [ 
have already given, it is harder for them to make ends meet now than 
it was in the old days of primitive simplicity, while in many places, 
notably in India, and some parts of China, a profession of Christian- 
ity is followed by a business and social ostracism, so that the Chris- 
tian is impoverished by the loss of employment which he already 
had. In these circumstances, both board and missions must simply 
do the best they can, and neither allow the emergency to sweep them 
into a mistaken charity which would be fatal to the ultimate interests 
of the cause, nor allow a valuable native worker to suffer for the 
necessaries of life. 

It is idle, however, to urge as a reason for increasing the salaries 
of native Christian pastors, teachers, and helpers, that a qualified 
Asiatic can earn more in commercial life than in the ministry. Such 
arguments often come to mission boards. But Christian work can not 
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compete with business in financial inducements either at home or 
abroad. It is notorious that in America ministers and church workers 
generally do not receive the compensation which they could command 
in secular employments or professions. The qualities which bring 
success in the ministry are, as a rule, far more liberally remunerated 
in secular life. The preacher who can command $6,000 or $8,000 in 
the pulpit could probably command three or four times that amount 
in the law or in business. Men who are as eminent in other profes- 
sions and in the commercial world as the most eminent clergymen 
are in the ministry usually have incomes ranging from $20,000 to 
$100,000 a year, and have no “dead line” of age either. As for other 
ministers, the Rey. Dr. B. L. Agnew, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Ministerial Relief, is authority for the statement that the 
average salary of ministers in the United States does not equal the 
wages of a mechanic. <A missionary writes: “ Practically all our native 
pastors aré underpaid.” The same thing might be said of all the 
home missionaries and of two-thirds of the pastors of the other churches 
at home. 

The churches of America can not, or at any rate will not, do for 
the native ministers of Asia what they are not doing for their own 
ministers. The worid over the rewards of Christ’s service are not 
financial. ‘Those who seek that service must be content with modest 
support, sometimes even with sore poverty. ‘This is not a reason for 
the home churches to be content with their present scale of missionary 
giving, nor does it mean that mission boards are disposed to refuse 
requests for appropriations. The boards are straining every nerve to 
secure a more generous support, and they will gladly send all they can 
to the missions on the field. But it isa reason for impressing more 
strongly upon the young men in the churches of Asia that they should 
consecrate themselves to the Master’s service from a higher motive 
than financial support, and that while the boards will continue to give 
all the assistance that is in their power, still the permanent depend- 
ence of the ministers of Asia must be in increasing measure upon 
the Christians of Asia, and not upon the Christians of America. Hun- 
dreds of native pastors are already realizing this, and are manifesting 
a self-sacrificing courage and devotion which are beyond all praise. 
Said Mr. Fitch, of Ningpo, to a Chinese youth of fine education and 
exceptional ability: “Suppose a business man should offer you $100 a 
month, and at the same time you had the way opened to you to study 
for the ministry, and, after entering it, to get from $20 to $30 a month, 
which would you take?” And the youth answered: “I would enter 
the ministry.” He is now teaching in a mission school for $12 a 
month, tho he could easily command $30 a month in a business posi- 
tion. ‘The hope of the churches of Asia is in such men. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MISSIONS 


By EDWIN MUNSELL BLISS 


The Encyclopedia contains facts on every fea- 
ture of missions and mission interests in all 
lands. The contents embrace historical, descrip- 
tive, statistical, geographical, ethnological, and 
biographical information, with maps, bibliogra- 
phy, statistical tables, and general index. 

‘““A work invaluable and indispensable to all interested 
in the subject of missions.”— The Presbyterian, Phila. 
Two 8vo, volumes, Cloth, 1,347 pp., 
with Maps, $12.00. 


FORWARD MOVEMENTS 
OF THE LAST HALF CENTURY 


By ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
Historical records of noteworthy ethical, relig- 
ious, and reform movements, including mission 
movements during the past fifty years, are in- 
geniously presented in such a way as to clearly 
set forth the basic principles and incentives for 
new and enduring Christian effort. 

‘*No romance is more fascinating to the student of social 
and religious life."— New York Times. 
Cloth, 439 pp., $1.50. 


MEMOIRS OF DAVID BRAINERD 


By JAMES M. SHERWOOD, D.D. 

The life story of David Brainerd, ‘‘ The Mission- 

ary Saint of New England.” Thousands of 

Christians in America and Europe, including 

Martyn and Carey, have received their first in- 

centive to mission work from the life of this 

great man who labored ceaselessly among the 

North American Indians. 

‘*No better manual of Christian experience has ever been 
given to the world.’”— Journal of Education, Boston. 

12mo9, Cloth, 434 pp., $1.50. 


RAYMUND LULL 


By Rev. Z. M. ZWEMER, D.D. 


The life story of the first missionary hero who 

carried the gospel to the Saracens, and the mes- 

sage of his life to us of the present generations. 

This biography reads like a romance. Intro- 

duction by Robert E. Speer. 

““The story is one of the most dramatic in the annals of 
Missions.” — Chicago Record- Herald, 


12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 75 cents. 
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STUDIES IN MISSIONARY METHODS 
By BELLE M. BRAIN 


Practical plans and suggestions for stimulating 
individual interest and directing the efforts of 
missionary societies toward the most effective 
work, with chapters on: The Bible in the Mis- 
sionary Meeting; Prayer in the Missionary 
Meeting ; Music in the Missionary Meeting ; How 
to Interest the Individual in Missions —A Study 
of the Turning Points in Great Missionary Ca-— 
reers; The Missionary Library—How to Get It 
and How to Use It; The Mission Study Class ; 
Missionary Training in the Home; Missions in 
the Sunday School; The Money Problem in 
Missionary Work; Who’s Who in Missions ; 
Practical Work for Missionary Societies ; Great 
Statesmen in the Witness-Box ; Great Thoughts 
of Master Missionaries. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00, net. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF MISSIONS 
By Rev. D. L. LEONARD 


An inspiring story of the achievements and les- 
sons of mission work since the famous Carey 
began his labors, one hundred years ago. Every 
feature of mission activity is dwelt upon and 
the student and mission worker will find the 
book helpful and instructive. 


“The pages glow with the description of the advancing 
kingdom of the Lord.’’— Zion’s Herald. 


12mo, Cloth, 432 pp., $1.59. 


THE MIRACLES OF MISSIONS 
By ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 


True stories of miraculous results of mission 

work on many fields. No more conclusive proof 

is furn shed of the wisdom and necessity of 

bringing the light of Christ to the unenlightened. 

‘*TIn reading it one is intensely interested and perfectly 
amazed.” — Christian Nation, New York. 

“It is a record of marvellous achievements, and in a 
world of heroism by the side of which the Napoleonic 
yalor pales."— Christian Leader, Boston. 


‘*Tt will be welcomed as a valuable addition to the 1ap- 


idly growing literature of Missions..”.— Cumberland 
Presbyterian, Nashville. 
‘‘Tt has the merit of pungency and brevity. . . . Of much 


interest and usefulness.”’—The Independent, New York. 


Four Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, per volume, 
$1.00; Paper, per volume, 35 cents. 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD 


An illustrated monthly magazine providing the best possible records of mission achievements, the 


strongest incentive to all Christian work, and the ripest opinions on all mission topics. 
staff correspondents in every field of mission activity. 


The Review has 
Every phase of home and foreign work receives 


full and interesting treatment with illustrated articles from well-known authorities. It is undenomina- 


tional, illustrated, and issued monthly. 

“THe MISSIONARY Review is far away the best thing 
out. In every respect—literary style, breadth, get-up — 
right. "— Review of Reviews. 

Subscription Per year, $2 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York and London 


‘““ By its survey of the whole field of missions, it gives a 
view of progress in the kingdom of God which is most 
helpful. "— J. O. Murray, D.D. 


.50. Single copies, 25 cents. 











